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ENGLISH MEDLAVAT, ANTIQUITIES. 


By G. Banpwry Brown, M.A. [7/.4.], Professor of Fine Art in the University of Edinburgh 


HE subject indicated by the words at the head of this paper is one of inexhaustible 
interest, and in these modern days of the bicycle it is studied every year by a larger 
and larger section of the public. Guidance in the study is sorely needed, but it would 

he taking far too sanguine a view to suppose that books, at once broad in their views and accurate 

in their statements on detail, can be written at once to order. The themes to be dealt with are 
numerous, and most of them bristle with difficulties, so that a considerable amount of know- 
ledge is required before an author can safely lay down those general principles which are at 
the same time so valuable thai every writer aims at establishing them. The time has now 
happily passed when an English church was held to be adequately described by an account of 

its separate features and details. These and similar monuments must be regarded each as a 

whole, as a thing. 

A book entitled A Key to English Antiquities * excites the natural curiosity of the lover 
of the things of old time. It may as well be said at the outset that the work in question is 
not an encyclopedia, nor does it claim to review systematically the whole field of our native 
archeology. It is a ‘ key,” in the sense that it opens a door and pleasantly invites the 
reader to pass through it into a region where observation and study will be amply repaid 
by the added interest which knowledge of the past of our land gives to the traveller alike in 
town and country. The book deals primarily with the monuments of one particular district 
of England, that around Sheflicld and Rotherham, but deals with them in such a way that 
they are made types of the monuments of the country at large. Further, each class of 
antiquities is introduced to the reader by some general remarks which are applicable to 
similar objects wherever they may be found. 

The volume is of general interest, first, because it setsan example which might with advantage 
be followed in many other parts of the country; and, next, because these general discussions 
are singularly sensible and scholarly. The authoress is already well known as a writer of 
history, and the reader of this new book from her pen carries with him the sense of a broad 
and accurate historical knowledge underlying the various disquisitions, which gives a large 
part of its value to the work. There are many books written with special technical know- 
ledge, to which Mrs. Armitage lays no claim, that are obscure and unconvincing owing to the 
want in them of a clear apprehension of the more general questions involved. The authoress 
not only knows her history well, but deals with her material in a thoroughly intelligent 
manner, describing what the uninitiated reader needs to have clearly explained, and putting 


* A Key to English Antiquities ; with Special Reference The Connection of England and Scotiand, dc. Sheffield, 
fo the Sheffield and Rotherham District. By Ella S$. William Townsend. 1897. 

Armitage, author of The Childhood of the English Nation, 

Third Series. Vol. IV. No. 18,—26 Aug. 1897, 3 oO 
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herself in the student's position with a tact and an insight that are as pleasing as they 
are rare. 

It must be understood at the same time that the book is an elementary one, and only 
deals briefly with each of the many subjects included in it. Had it been more voluminous 
it would have failed in one of its chief objects, which was to provide the resident in or visitor 
to this interesting district with a handy volume replete with local information that can be 
conveniently carried about on a ramble. In the more purely architectural portion, Mrs. 
Armitage is less independent than she is in regard to subjects of a more archeological kind. 
The architect who reads the book will not learn anything novel about his own special 
business, but he will assuredly rise from its perusal with a clearer idea than he had before 
of the extraordinary wealth of our country in objects of beauty and interest that have come 
down to us from Medieval times. An intelligent epitome of this kind is just as valuable in 
its way as are detailed researches into special branches of inquiry. 

There is one point in regard to the plan of the book as a whole where the authoress 
seems to have missed an opportunity. Twelve chapters deal concisely, in the manner 
already indicated, with the different classes of antiquities represented in the distriet—with 
barrows and rude stone monuments and dykes, with moated mounds and the castles that 
succeeded them, with monasteries, with parish churches and some of their fittings and 
adjunets, such as tombs and crosses; and then the work ends with a chapter, one-third the 
length of the whole volume, giving descriptive notes on more than sixty of the Medieval 
parish churches within a twelve-mile radius from Sheftield. These “ Notes,” though the 
authoress writes modestly about her qualifications as architectural critic, will be, for those 
upon the spot who can actually visit the churches, of much interest and value, but to the 
general reader they soon grow wearisome. One misses here the special quality of the book, 
which is, as indicated above, a certain controlling intelligence which analyses the facts, 
and forms groups, and rises to ultimate generalisations. There might have been attempted 


some classification of English parish churches from the simplest forms to those more 
elaborate, which should make clear by concrete examples the reason and history of all the 
various additions which were made, for social as well as ecclesiastical reasons, to the simple 
forms of the early Christian oratory. The general chapter on Parish Churches contains 
something of this kind in shortened form, but one would have liked all the material collected 
in the ** Notes” to have been used for the illustration of these generalitics. These sixty odd 
buildings, which as mere facts only appeal to those who may come into contact with them, if 
marshalled as illustrations of the general principles at work in church evolution in the Middle 
Ages, would have been more effective and of more universal value. The very order of the 
buildings in the “ Notes *—an alphabetical one—is open to objection. In such a purely 
accidental arrangement there is no chance of any resemblances or contrasts emerging which 
would bring the churches into natural groups, and exhibit the influence of local building 
materials, the activity of some great abbey or some architectural school, the rivalry of 
contiguous towns or parishes, and other agencics which, affecting one region and not another, 
divide and subdivide the country into architectural districts. It may be that the churches in 
question offer few or no data for such grouping; but the reader has no means of forming a 
judgment on this. It would certainly be remarkable if the sixty or so old churches of these 
five hundred square miles of Yorkshire and Derbyshire did not afford some material for 
instructive generalisations. One would, at any rate, have liked to see the experiment tried. 
The whole subject of English Parish Churches is one of the finest that could occupy a writer 
on antiquities. The material is of vast extent, and the examples taken singly have, in most 
cases, been observed and commented on. Yet how little has been done to bring the material 
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into view as a whole, by distinguishing the different types and showing how locality and 
epoch determined the general prevalence of cach, and how circumstances account for this 
or that peculiar feature! To do this with effect would require no common intellectual 
persistence, and the authoress of this book possesses the qualities that would have enabled 
her to perform it, not of course for the whole country, but for the selected district. 

It is perhaps fortunate-—if the book had to be kept to a compact form—that no cathedral 
church came within the scope of the survey ; but it might have been worth while to slip for 
a moment beyond the boundaries of the district, and to embrace for this purpose Wakefield 
or Southwell, so that the very interesting subject of the English Cathedral. with its insular 
peculiarities, could have been brought into view. The book deals with the Castle, the 
Monastery, and the Parish Church—three of the buildings or groups of buildings with which 
the history of Mediwval architecture is chiefly connected; but leaves out of account the 
fourth —architecturally the most important of all—the bishop’s church, with its surroundings 
and the subsidiary buildings associated therewith. As the book claims—-and rightly claims 
to be much more than a superior guide to the Rotherham district, this omission, though a 
necessary consequence of its plan, detracts a little from its value as a general study of English 
antiquities. 

Briefly to summarise the volume, we may pass over the subject of barrows and stone 
circles and other prehistoric phenomena, only thanking primitive man for his consideration 
for modern students in that the long-headed people made long barrows, and the round- 
headed ones those of a corresponding circular form. 

The works of the Romans do not bulk largely in the neighbourhood, but a word or two 
of general import might have been said about their roads, the character of which, with their 
relations to the modern highways of communication, form an interesting branch of our native 
archwology. The chapter on “ moated hillocks ” introduces the reader to a debated question 
of some interest, viz. whether this class of earthworks is of Saxon or of early Norman origin. 
Mrs. Armitage opposes the view of Mr. G. T. Clark that they are Saxon of the period of the 
Danish wars, and explains the grounds for believing them to have been thrown up by the 
Norman conquerors before the erection of stone castles, to secure themselves in their new 
possessions in England.” An argument in favour of this may be drawn from the case of one 
of the grandest of these moated mounds in the whole country—that at Rayleigh, in Essex. 
Domesday, in its notice of Rayleigh (Essex, Ll. 48 )), states that it was held after the Conquest 
by a landowner named Suen, and that in hoe manerio fecit Suenus suum castellum. Suen, in 
spite of his Danish-sounding name, was the son of a Norman, who had been high in favour 
at the court of Edward the Confessor; and if, as seems almost certain, the castellum of 
Domesday is the existing earthwork, it would exactly bear out Mrs. Armitage’s contention. 
In her account of the form of fortress in question she speaks of the hillock as intended to 
carry a look-out tower of wood, while the residence of the lord was in the base-court. This 
view is hardly borne out by the evidence of the Bayeux Tapestry, or the actual mounds which 
are so abundant in Normandy. In the illustration in the Bayeux Tapestry to which the 
authoress refers, the mound evidently carries the real keep or stronghold, for the keys of the 
place are shown in the picture as being handed out from it on the point of a lance, while the 
besiegers are riding up to the edge of the ditch that encircles the hillock as if there were no 
outer enceinte or base-court platform to keep them at a distance. Several such castella, or 
moated mounds, with wooden forts at the top, are shown in the Bayeux Tapestry, and 
nothing in the form of a base-court, with or without buildings on it, seems to be connected 
with them. There is a wonderfully well-preserved mound and ditch of this kind at Vieux- 
Pont-en-Auge, in Normandy, without any visible base-court, and probably this was the 
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original and simpler form of the fortress, the base-court being a later refinement. The Saxon 
thane is often said in the records to possess an aula, or hall, no doubt of the kind shown in 
the Bayeux Tapestry, where Harold and his companions are seen feasting on the upper floor 
of a two-storeyed hall at Bosham. Such a structure could not find room on the top of one of 
the moated mounds, and it seems more probable that the latter form of private strongholds is 
really of Norman introduction, while the Saxon “burh” was not so much a citadel as a 
residence only moderately defensible. 

The discussion of castles of stone, of abbeys, and of parish churches is introduced by a 
chapter on the History of Architecture in England, in which one may note that the illustrations 
are by no means up to the standard of the letterpress. Various characteristics of buildings 
are noted as giving indications of date, and amidst much that is useful in this section one 
may take exception to the statement on page 80 that the cherron, as well as the billet, is 
found in early Norman work. ‘The chevron is one of the best eriteria of date that Norman 
work affords; for it is distinctively not early, and, roughly speaking, always indicates the 
twelfth century. Neither in Normandy nor in England does it appear in the work of the 
eleventh century, while the billet, on the other hand, is, with the star, the characteristic 
enrichment of Norman buildings of the first generation. The billet is not even specially 
Norman, for it is found freely used in Northern France outside the limits of the Duchy. 
The chevron is valuable in the chronology of Irish architecture. It was borrowed from the 
Normans, and employed abundantly in the work known as * Irish Romanesque.” This 
work, to which a far earlier date has sometimes been assigned, can, by the aid of the chevron, 
be in most cases assigned to the twelfth century. 

Space will not permit one to follow Mrs. Armitage through her chapters on ‘** the Evolution 
of the Country House,” or “ the Medieval Church and Monasticism,” the one illustrated mainly 
by Haddon Hall, the other by Roche Abbey. A special word of commendation may be said 
for the discussion on “ Tombs and Crosses,’ occupying the twelfth chapter. With the 
subject of the former are connected very useful indications about costume and armour, which 
students of the carved tombs that are such familiar and interesting features in our old 
churches wiil find of much practical value. The latter, which are particularly abundant, 
especially in the Derbyshire part of the district dealt with, are judiciously touched, and a 
useful note in the Appendix gives the present state of opinion on the much-debated subject 
of the history and affinities of the ‘ knotwork ” or interlacing patterns which occur on these 
crosses. We are glad that Mrs. Armitage does not employ about these that much abused 
word ** Byzantine,” invoked by some French writers and their foilowers in this country as a 
convenient term for anything a little peculiar, the origin of which is obscure. In taking leave 
of the work it is necessary to notice that, if a new edition is called for, not a few statements, 
especially in the architectural portion, might with advantage be reconsidered, while in the use 
of technical terms there are corrections to be made which would enhance the value of the 
volume. The general idea of the book is so good that it is a pity that blemishes occur which 
invite the adverse notice of the technical expert. 
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HOLYWELL PRIORY, SHOREDITCH. 
By E. W. Hupson [4.}. 
Part I.—History. 

N aprevious number of the Journan (p. 237 
ante) some account of the vicinal well or 
spring formerly connected with this ancient 

religious establishment has been given. It is now 
proposed to collect such records as are available of 
the Priory, which was founded at the beginning of 
the twelfth century ‘‘ to the honour of Christ, the 
Blessed Virgin Mary, and St. John the Baptist, 
for nuns of the Benedictine Order.” 

As hal is the Saxon term for sound health, and 
hally is the adjective form, its earliest appellation 
would be Haliwell; but subsequently we find it 
spelt “ Halywell, Hallywell, Hallywelle, Holiwell, 
Holy-well, Hollywell,”’ and even Holloway,” after 
the site was cut up into alleys and courts, and 
buildings were erected. In full, the title would 
be: “The Priory of St. John the Baptist, Holy- 
well.” 

At first sight it seems hopeless to attempt to 
say anything fresh upon the subject, since 
Maleolm, in his account of St. Leonard’s parish, 
wrote * :— 

As it is out of my power to add any more information 
to the accounts already published of the Holy-well, and 
the Priory of Benedictine nuns near it, I shal! conclude 
with the valuation of Tonstall, 14 Henry VIIL., ete. 

The ninety years interval, however, may show a 
few additional items of interest. Malcolm, more- 
over, did not reproduce the then existing informa- 
tion, and as it is very scattered, disjointed, and 
repeated in such varying form, my object is to 
arrange it as far as possible chronologically, to 
compare conflicting, examine dubious statements, 
and bring it up to date. As John Norden quaintly 
wrote three hundred years ago :—‘I desire to 
shape that course, which reason, Arte and time 
seemeth best to allowe. And for that mine oune 
soyle is of it selfe so barraine, as it cannot (I 
know) yeeld so fruitfull argumentes as may satisfie 
all men.” John Britton much more recently 
complained :—“ The vague, contradictory and 


* Londinium Rediwivum, 1807, vol. iv. p. 20. 
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fallacious accounts of many writers on antiquity 
and history tend rather to perplex than elucidate 
the subjects of their disquisitions.’’ The very 
paucity of written records, the fact that not a 
vestige of the building remains to view, and, 
so far as I can trace, not a single pictorial or 
ichnographical illustration of it is available, en- 
hance the interest with which the antiquary 
approaches the inquiry. Of many of the religious 
establishments formerly existing around London, 
some views, sketches, plans, and remains—some- 
thing can be referred to—e.g. St. Mary's, Clerken- 
well, St. John’s, Holy Trinity, St. Mary Spittle, 
and St. Helen’s Priories, have been more or less 
sketched and described; while of St. Bartholo- 
mew’s, lately restored by Mr. Aston Webb, enough 
fortunately remains to give a good idea of its 
former extent and magnificence. 

The well itself, around which the chief interest 
clusters, was doubtless a familiar object even in 
Saxon times, and also known to the Romans, 
when they laid out the great road (Ermin Street) 
so near to the brook, which began at the point 
where this copious spring burst through the clear 
gravel. It was celebrated and had curative virtues 
ascribed to it long before FitzStephen wrote of 
it thus: “ Perclaros rivo trepidante lapillos,” a 
quotation from an earlier writer. 

The demesne of Holywell, alias Finsbury, in 
the Manor of Finsbury, was situated in the 
parishes of St. Giles, Cripplegate, and St. Leonard, 
Shoreditch, and must have been Church land 
from a very early date, as the well, together with 
that part of the field or moor whereon it arose, 
was given before the year 1127 to some religious 
women by Robert FitzGelran, Canon of St. 
Paul’s Cathedral. Its position, a mile and a 
quarter from the river on the northern slope of 
the Thames valley, was about forty feet above 
high-water mark, with a slight inclination towards 
the south-west, in which direction also lay the 
remainder of the demesne. The Priory enclosure 
was to the north-east of Finsbury fields, and the 
Priory itself at the south-east corner of the en- 
closure. The view across the city to the Surrey 
hills, with glimpses of the river and the gardens 
on its banks, must have been a delightful one. 
The well water was good and abundant, and the 
site had the advantage of being on higher ground, 
and was far more eligible than the swampy and 
almost worthless plot given to Rahere for St. 
sartholomew’s. 

The exact date of the above-named first grant 

Eleventh does not appear, but Newcourt says 
twarh there was a Prebendary of Haliwell, 
Centuries qlias Finsbury, as early as 1104. 
Entick says * :— 

The spirit of religion began to manifest itself also in 
religious foundations in and about London. In 1081 


* Survey of London, 1766, 
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Aldwin Child, citizen of London, founded a monastery for 
Cluniae monks at Bermondsey, dedicated to St. Saviour. 


Then followed, in 1090, St. Giles’, Cripplegate ; 
1102 (1123) St. Bartholomew’s for Canons of 
St. Augustine; Clerkenwell about the same year 
for Benedictine nuns, and St. John of Jerusalem 
for Knights Templars. The last two, founded by 
Jordan Bliset, or Driset, stood on fourteen and ten 
acres of land respectively. Holywell, which is 
not mentioned, occupied eight acres nearly. 

The stall in the Cathedral allotted to the 
Prebend of Haliwell-cum-Finsbury was the fifth 
stall on the south side of the choir, according to 
Kllis; not the fourth as stated by Kntick, and 
in Allen’s version of Newcourt’s history.* The 
stall bore the legend: ‘“ Benedictus Dominus Deus 
qui docet manus,” &¢.* 

Richard de Belmeis I. (the thirty-fourth known 
Bishop of London in order), who died 16th January 
1127, is generally regarded as the founder of the 
Priory. He devoted all his revenues to such pur- 
poses, and lived on his private means. 

1189.—King Lichard by charter dated at 
Westminster in the first year of his reign, con- 
firmed to the Church of St. John Baptist 
of Holywell, and to the nuns serving 
God there, the place on which the 
church now stands, with the moor or meadow in 
which the fountain called Holywell rises; with 
the lands given by Richard (de Belmeis) late 
Bishop of London, Walter Precenter of St. Paul’s, 
John EHilewit and others, in addition to “all rents 
within the City of London as mentioned in the 
charter of endowment.” 

1195.-—Divers lands and possessions were given 
them by Galfrid Camerarius, Galfrid and William 
de Melichas, Gennora de Valoniis, and others, 
which were also confirmed by the same King on 
11th April, in the sixth year of his reign. 

Robert Karl of Gloucester gave to Robert de 
Rothomagus a hundred acres of land in Camber- 
well, which the said Robert gave to the nuns of 
Holywell, in perpetual alms, paying the lords rent, 
which was half a mark per annum. Other lands 
in Peckham, Newelerstield, &¢., were given by 
Solomon de Basing, Reginald Pointz, and other 
benefactors (to be more particularly set forth in a 
subsequent chapter, under the heading “ Posses- 
sions ’’). 

Except for further grants to, and sundry leases 
and deeds from and to the Priory here- 
after mentioned, there does not seem 
to have been anything to chronicle 
during the thirteenth century. 

1318.—In this year it is recorded that Stephen 


Twelfth 
Century 


Thirteenth 
Century 


* Entick gives a list of the thirty, vol. iv. p. 214. It is 
the eighth stall from the rails. 

+t There was also a stall for the Prebend of Eald (Old) 
Street, where at this particular part there seems to have 
been very few buildings fringing the road, even in the 
sixteenth-century maps. 
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de Gravesende, Bishop of London, was a great 
benefactor to the Priory. I cannot find 
whether it was in lands or in building 
operations. There are particulars of his 
career in Milman’s Annals of St. Paul's. 

The fifteenth century is also a blank 
in regard to building records. 

The sixteenth century had barely opened when 
Henry VII. laid the foundation of his own 
magnificent Memorial Chapel at West- 
minster, having pulled down that of 
Our Lady for the purpose.* He ex- 
pended £14,000 of the then value of money, 
which, multiplied by six, gives the not extra- 
ordinary outlay of £84,000. One of his chief 
adherents and favourites was soon to imitate his 
master at * Haliwell,” with less permanent result, 
and at an outlay which has not transpired. 
Stow gives the following account of it: 


Fourteen'h 
Century 


Fifteenth 
Century 


Sixteenth 
Century 


Thence also up to the late dissolved Priory of St. John 
Baptist, called Halywell, a House of Nuns of old time 
founded by a Bishop of London. Stephen Gravesend about 
the year 1318 was a Benefactor thereto: re-edified by Sir 
Thomas Lovel, Knight of the Garter, brought up in 
Lincoln’s Inn, who builded much there, and in this place 
in the Reigns of Henry the Seventh and of Henry the 
Eighth ; He endowed this House with fair Landes, and was 
there buried in a large chapel by him builded for that 
purpose. Here he had also a Seat to dwell in. 


1513.—An important funeral took place at the 
Priory in this year, thus recorded by Weever :— 


Sir George Mannors, Knight, Lord Ros of Hamlake, 

being with King Henry the Eighth at the Siege of Turney 
and Turivine, there took a grievous Sickness, whereupon 
he languished, in the same year of this their expedition to 
France; which was Ann. Dom. 1513. And according 
to his will was here entombed in the Chappell, and neare 
to the high Altar of this Priory. 
It is difficult exactly to locate this grave from 
the above description. If Lovel’s own chapel 
east of the south transept was sufliciently com- 
pleted before this year, we must either suppose 
Mannors was there interred before the death of 
the re-edifier, or else that there was another 
chapel north of the choir, a very usual burial 
place for benefactors, or a Ladye Chapel to the 
east of it (as at St. Saviour’s, Southwark), where 
Sir George could have been laid behind the 
altar, and to this view l incline. “The Chappell ” 
could not have been in either transept, for the 
recorded position of the grave would not then 
have applied. It appears that his body was 
afterwards removed to St. George’s Chapel, 
Windsor. His effigy and that of his wife are 
side by side upon a tomb there, and the inscrip- 
tion records, “‘ Here lyeth buried George Manors, 
Knight, Lord Roos,” «ec. 


* Turning out his grandmother's mummified corpse, 
half of which was lying about the Abbey in Charles II.’s 
time. Pepys, visiting the building one day, jocosely records 
that he “ did kiss a Queen” on his thirty-sixth birthday. 

+ Ancient Funeral Monuments. 1631. P. 427. 
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1522.—Stow’s account of Sir Thomas Lovel 
continues thus :-— 


He made his Will December 10th in the fourteenth year 
of King Henry the Eighth,* therein bequeathing his Body 
to be buried within the Monastery of Nuns called Haliwel, 
in a little chapel there made by him. 

He willed his cousin Francis Lovel should have his 
Mansion Place at Haliwell. 


1523.—In this year one Tonstall made a valua- 
tion of the monastery, namely :— 


Lands, possessions, &¢., 250 marks ; goods, 100 marks ; 
fined £41. 13s. 4d. 

1524-28.— There is a discrepancy also in records 
of the date of Lovel’s death. Stow gives it as 
1528; and that of Francis, his cousin and heir, as 
21st January 1550. But Weever (p. 428) says he 
died at Enfield 25th May 1524. Besides this 
discrepancy of four years in the date of decease, 
there are contradictory accounts of the size of 
the Lovel chapel given by the several writers. 
Dodsley may have noticed this, for he omits 
adjectives altogether, and merely says “ a chapel,” 
Blomefield says a ‘“ fair ’’ chapel, and Dugdale? a 
beautiful’? chapel. 

A lengthy and descriptive contemporary account 
of Sir Thomas’s imposing funeral is preserved at 
Herald’s College,{ which, condensed, is as follows: 

Decease 25th May 1524, at Enfield. After certain space 
of decease the body was leaded and taken into the chapel 
there, and masses and dirges said and sung for eleven days. 
On 6th June it was taken to his Parish Chureh with pro- 
cession, banners, helm and crest, a chariot drawn by five 
horses with black trappings. The car covered with black, 
and a white satin cross thereon, a pall embroidered with 
hisarms. Four gentlemen bore the banners of the Trinity, 
Our Lady, St. George, and St. Thomas. Lord Ros was 
chief mourner, and all the officers of the house and 
servants attended. Divine service was performed by Lord 
John Malyn, Abbot of Waltham. The body was left in the 
chureh all night, and the procession returned to the house. 

Next day at 7 a.m. mass was said, and the cortége set 
out for London, through Enfield, Tottenham, Edmonton, 
and Hackney. At Edmonton it was met by the Bishop of 
London and many noblemen and gentlemen; sixty long 
torches borne by poor men proceeded through the high- 
way by Shoreditch Church to the “ gates of his place at 
Holywell,” where stood gentlemen of the Inns of Court 
and several Guilds, and the Mayor and Aldermen of 
London. At the door every man alighted from his horse, 
the corpse was taken out of the car and incensed. The 
Abbot of Waltham, the Prior of St. Mary Spittle, the 
Suffragan to the Bishop of London, with their mitres and 
robes, and, after incensing, proceeded through the body of 
the church and the nuns’ choir, and so in the great choir, 
where he was set under a herse of an elaborate descrip- 
tion, with a dome, figures of the evangelists, escutcheons 
of arms, and valance bearing crest and badge, and the 
words * Diew soit loué.” All the Clerks of London were 
present, and solemnly sang the dirges and De profundis. 
And that ended they departed, the mourners with all 
other went home to the said place of Haliwell, the body 
resting within the church for the night, and being 
watched; and during the said dirge there was drinking in 
all the cloisters, the nuns’ hall, and parlors of the said 


* Blomefield gives the date of it 14th October 1522, and 
proved 26th September 152s. 
+ Ed. of 1823. t Lyson, vol. ii. p. 293-04. 
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place, and every where else in the said place for as many 
as would come-—-which done every man went home 
for that night. Next day at 7 a.m. masses resumed. 
“Masse fynyschid the Abbott (of Waltham) with them of 
the quyer, came and buried the body in his chappell, 
under a tomb of white marbell, wiche both hit and the 
chappell were fonded by hym, and it stondeth on the 
Southe syde of the quyre of the said Church.” Offerings 
were made, a sermon preached, and every man went to 
dinner ; and thus ended the ceremonies. 


A chantry was then founded according to his 
will, and two priests maintained to pray for the 
repose of his soul. 

1524-(? Sir Henry Ellis* says it may be 
presumed that Lady Lovel was buried by his side, 
and not at Enfield, as stated by Blomefield and 
Le Neve; and that her supposed monument in 
Enfield Church is only that of a connexion of the 
family, who quartered the Lovel arms. 

The extent of Sir Thomas’s “ rebuilding” at 
the Priory cannot now be accurately ascertained. 
It may have been that an apsidal choir was re- 
placed by a square east end, at the same time 
and in the same style as his own chapel; or, in 
addition to the latter work, his other building 
may have been only the domestic portion of the 
Priory. Dodsley (1761) describes it as “an 
ancient Priory, which after many repairs was 
rebuilt by Sir Thomas Lovel, K.G.”’; but no 
particulars of repairs during four centuries are, 
so far as I can trace, given by any historian. 
As already quoted, Stow simply says Sir Thomas 
“}uilded much there.” 

The work may have been about the same extent 
as at St. Bartholomew’s; but we find nothing 
recorded as to fire, or of the failure of the solid 
work of the twelfth century, nor of the falling of 
any central tower; and we must not assume that 
“many repairs’ means anything of an extensive 
character. All that is certain is, that Lovel’s 
chapel and work to the church itself could only 
have stood twenty or thirty years at the utmost 
before such work was destroyed at the dissolution 
of the monasteries. What became of the marble 
tomb and whether his remains beneath it were 
removed, has not transpired. Amid such terrible 
destruction of beautiful structures, few were re- 
ported upon with such fulness and ferocity as 
was the case with the Priory at Lewes, in Sussex. 

1524-28 et sey.—Weever, in 1631, says :- 

In most of the glasse windowes of this house, these two 
verses following (not long since to be read) were curiously 
painted: * All the nuns of Holywell, pray for the soul of 
Sir Thomas Lovel.” 

Blomefield, however (1789-75), says they were 
inscribed (black-letter) on a wall of that House, 
thus :— 
All ye nunns of Haliwell, 
Pray ye, both day and night, 
For the soul of Sir Thomas Lovel, 
Whom Harry the Seventh made Knight. 


* History of Shoreditch, 1798. 
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The author of Mag. Brit. et Hil. (1724) says, 
in effect, that the Priory was “ rebuilt’’ by Sir 
Thomas, that he died 1524, and was buried here 
in a large chapel, and continues :— 

In most of the glass windows of the Flowse* these 
verses were painted curiously, and not long since legible, 
“All the Nuns of Holywell Pray for the soul of Sir 
Thomas Lovel.”’ t 


This was most likely derived from Weever, and 
the illegibility existed ninety-three years ante. 
Maitland (1756) says: The following lines 
were curiously painted in most of the glass 
windows.” 

It would seem to be uncertain whether the 
legend in any shape, either on the quarries or as 
mural scrolls, was in church or chapel; but the 
words “not long since to be read ”’ (first written 
in 1631) warrant the assumption that it must 
have been in the domestic portion, inasmuch as 
the church had at that period been destroyed 
nearly 100 years, whereas the other part was no 
doubt used as dwellings. The mural painting 
had become obliterated, but glass would be more 
likely to remain intact for that time, and could 
have been seen up to the middle of the eighteenth 
century. Maitland might have seen it even 
then if he had looked for what he described. 
Ellis says that he was told by Mr. Gough at the 
end of the eighteenth century that he was unable 
to find the mural paintings—which was only to 
be expected, if in 1631 they were no longer 
visible. But some part of the remains must have 
been then habitable for him to attempt it. 

1539 (4th Nov.).—The surrender took place in 
this year, the thirty-first of Henry VIIL., “ the 
church thereof being pulled down” (Stow). 
When the iron hand of Thomas Cromwell at 
the King’s behest was laid upon monastery and 
nunnery, the spirit of resistance which centuries 
before was shown against papal attempts to 
crush and cow the English hierarchy seemed 
entirely to have died out. Even as Wolsey gave 
up his palace at Hampton as a sop to his master, 
so many priors and prioresses and heads of houses 
gave up their heritage. Willing or unwilling, 
however, opposition was of no avail; they left or 
were turned out of their homes to face the world 
upon the pittances granted by the King. Deeds 
were drawn up for the formal cession of land and 
buildings to his Majesty or his nominees, so that 
pillage might appear to be done decently and in 
order. The deed prepared and thrust before the 
nuns of St. Helen’s is preserved, and though the 
King’s assessors had the Priory seal attached 
ready for execution, the Sisters would not sign, 
and expulsion at once followed. Cromwell’s 


* Dodsley (1761) omits the words “ of the House,” and 
read with the context it would apply to Lovel’s chapel. 

+ Noorthouck, J/ist. Lon. 1773, gives the same version 
p. 758. 

+ History of London, 1756, p. 1368, 
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zealous deputies then set to work with wedge, 
pick, and lever; and roof, wall, column, carved 
work, statuary, and stained glass came down 
about their ears, and sometimes the iconoclasts 
themselves fell victims to their sacrilegious zeal. 

I can find no contemporary account of the 
demolition of Haliwell Priory Church, Stow 
merely remarking, “the church thereof being 
pulled down.” However, that given by John 
Portmarus of the destruction of the splendid 
church at Lewes Priory leads to the conclusion 
that to satisfy Cromwell not a stone of either was 
left standing. 

There is an account of the more recent, but 
only partial, destruction of Clerkenwell Priory 


given by James Howel (1657), Londinopolis : 

The rebels and rabble of Kent did much mischief to 
this House 1381, setting it on fire and letting it burn 7 
days: At the suppression of Abbeys, this House among 
the rest fell to the fury of fate, yet it was not quite 
demolished, but employed as a Storehouse for the King’s 
toyles and tents, as well for hunting as for the Warres. 
But in Edward the Sixth’s time, that goodly Church for the 
most part, I mean the body and side Iles, with the great 
Bell-Tower, a most curious piece of fabrick, being en- 
graven, gilt and enamel’d, to the great Ornament of City 
and Suburb, was barbarously undermined, and blown up 
with gunpowder: the stones whereof were carried to 
finish the then Protector’s House in the Strand, viz. the 
Duke of Somerset, but strange Judgments fell afterwards 
upon him, as is before mentioned. 

The valuation of the Priory lands at the sup- 
pression is variously given, by Stowe as £293 
per annum; by Weever as £293. 10s. 3d.; 
by Speed as £3847. 1s. 3d.; another valuation 
equals £294. 6s. 1d.; yet another, £298. 8s. 81. ; 
Tanner (er Liber Legis), £300, 19s. 5d. A Cotton 
MS. puts £347. 1s. 3d. gross, and £249. 6s. 1d. net. 
A Harleian MS. (only embracing part of the 
possessions) puts gross £273, clear £162. 13s. 9d.* 
A pension of £5 each was granted to two chantry 
priests who had been appointed by the will of Sir 
Thomas Lovel to pray for his soul; and one of 
them was alive and drawing the money fourteen 
years afterwards. 

[:llis found in an inventory of churches, taken 
temp. Edward VL, in the Augmentation Office. 
this entry regarding it :-— 

The 
Chapel of 
Holywell 

within 
Shordiche 


pe wha. 


The 
Grocers 
have the 

landes 
{ and finde. | 


) Ss". James 
Hurst 
Pence’. 
Richard 
Marytt 
Penc’. 


Sir Thomas 
Lov ell’s 
Chantry. 


* The portion in Shoreditch is valued at £38. 8s., and 
the Firmi terr. infra ambitum de nup. Monast. at 
#10. 6s. 8d. 


(To be continued.) 
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CHRONICLE. 
GOVERNMENT 
SCHEME. 
Report of the Select Committee. 
The following is the Report, dated 22nd July 


THE NEW OFFICES 


1897, of the Select Committee of the House of 


Commons appointed to inquire into and report 
upon the manner in which the Sites available for 
the erection of the New Buildings required for 
Government Oflices may best be appropriated for 
that purpose :— 

“In continuation of our Report, dated 23rd July 
1896, we beg leave to state that we have taken 
further evidence upon the plans laid before the 
Committee last year. 

“ Having regard to certain criticisms made from 
an architectural point of view upon those plans, 
we have thought it well to examine representatives 
of the Council of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, and other qualified members of the 
profession.* 

“ Various alternative plans have been submitted 
to us by these gentlemen; but whilst we have 
availed ourselves of some of their suggestions we 
have felt unable, owing partly to the enormous 
cost involved, and partly to other considera- 
tions, to recommend their schemes generally for 
acceptance. 

“ Upon a review of the whole evidence, we have 
arrived at the following conclusions :— 

‘We are of opinion that the new public offices 
on the ‘ Parliament Street’ or ‘Great George 
Street ’ site should be erected mainly on the lines 
of Plan No.1 in the Appendix to the Report of 
last year, with a frontage in a line with the 
frontage of the Home Office, and parallel to the 
east side of Parliament Street ; but we recommend 
that the south-eastern corner of the new building 
should be square and not rounded. The land 
between this new frontage and the present west 
side of Parliament Street would, if this plan were 
adopted, become part of the public street; and, 


* The gist of the evidence given by Mr. J. Macvicar 
Anderson [/’.], Mr. Arthur Cates [#’.],and Sir John Taylor 
{£.] is printed at page 421 ante. 
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in our opinion, there is no need to make special 
provision for separating the traflic at this point. 

“Tt appears to us reasonable, in view of the 
ereat metropolitan improvement here to be carried 
out at the cost of the Government, that the London 
County Council should be requested to consider 
whether they should not put into operation the 
powers possessed by them under the Public Offices 
(Westminster) Site Act of 1896, and contribute ¢ 
share of the total value of the land, which under 
this scheme would become part of the public street. 

** We recommend the appropriation of this site 
for the Board of Trade, the Education Depart- 
ment, and the extension of the Local Government 
Board, 

“As regards the Whitehall site, having con- 
sidered the alternative schemes for the War Office 
which have been placed before us this year, we 
adhere to the recommendation made in our 
Interim Report, being satisfied that a building 
satisfactory in appearance and accommodation 
can be erected on that site within its present 
boundary lines; and we are of opinion that the 
details as to the arrangements of buildings, courts, 
&e., should be entrusted to the discretion of the 
Oftice of Works, in conjunction with the architect 
selected. We think that a subway should ulti- 
mately be formed under the street between the 
War Office and the Admiralty. 

‘“Schemes have been submitted to the Com- 
mittee by the Royal Institute of British Architects 
and by Colonel Edis for a widening of Charing 
Cross and of the northern part of Whitehall; but 
we cannot recommend that the taxpayers should 
be asked to bear the cost of this metropolitan 
improvement, which, if undertaken, comes more 
properly within the duty of the local authorities. 

“We, however, strongly advise that the Mall 
should be opened into Charing Cross on the north 
side of Messrs. Drummond’s Bank. 

* We do not contemplate the passage of any 
other than light traffic through the Mall, and are 
satisfied that the skill and experience of the police 
would supply satisfactory means of overcoming 
any difliculties of traffic which might to some 
extent follow such opening. 

‘We think that no decision should be arrived 
at as to building on the triangular site in Spring 
Gardens until the houses standing there have 
been removed, and the ultimate requirements of 
the Admiralty considered. 

“We recommend that Nos. 11 and 12, Downing 
Street, occupied respectively as a residence for the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer and as an office for 
the Patronage Secretary to the Treasury, should 
be removed, as unworthy of the site they occupy ; 
but we are of opinion that the principal block of 
No. 10, the historie residence of the First Lord of 
the Treasury, for reasons of practical necessity, 
and on account of its associations, should be re- 
tained, the Downing Street front being masked by 
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erecting a new building with a good architectural 
facade, and the Park front being cased in stone, 
so a to harmonise with the north and west fronts 
of the old Treasury buildings, and the garden 
eround being enclosed with a screen or railing of 
handsome design. 

‘We do not recommend any further building 
on this site. We are of opinion that whatever 
other office accommodation is required, which 
cannot be conveniently found in existing Govern- 
ment buildings, should be provided for by an 
extension of the Great George Street site in the 
direction of Delahay Street and St. James’s Park, 
in which case some readjustment of the arrange- 
ment at present shown in the plan of the Office 
of Works might have to be made.” 


The Wallace Bequest. 


The Report has been published of the Com- 
mittee appointed by the Treasury to consider the 
housing of the collection of works of art be- 
queathed to the nation by the late Lady Wallace. 
It is signed by all the members of the Committee 
(of whom Mr. Alfred Waterhouse |/’.), R.A., was 
one), with the exception of Sir Edward Poynter, 
P.R.A., who issues a short independent report. 

The conditions upon which the Hertford House 
Collection was bequeathed to the nation are as 
follows : 

(v) That Her Majesty's Government shall agree 

to give a site and build thereon a special 
musewn. 

That this site 
London. 

That the museum shall be a ‘special 
museum,” and that the collection “ shall 
always be kept together, unmixed with other 
objects of art.” 


shall be in a central part of 


The following proposals for disposing of the 
collection were considered :— 

Gi) To retain it at Hertford House. 

(ii) To remove it toa building adjoining, or in 
the neighbourhood of the National Gallery. 

(iii) To remove it to a new building to be 
erected upon an independent and suitable 
site. 

(iv) To remove it to South Kensington. 


As this last proposal did not seem to be in 
accordance with the conditions of the bequest, it 
was dismissed, and the first three only considered. 
After weighing the evidence in favour of each, 
the Committee decided in favour of allowing the 


collection to remain at Hertford House, the 
premises being suitably altered for that purpose. 
The reasons for this conclusion are given as 
follows :— 

(i) Such an arrangement would be in accord- 
ance with the terms of the bequest, and would, 
in the view of the executors, give effect to the 
wishes of the testatrix. 
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(ii) It would, more than any other arrange- 
ment, preserve the distinctive character of 
the collection, and would retain it within the 
building in which its owners had placed it, 
and which they had adopted for its reception. 

(iii) It would be much the less costly of the 
alternatives suggested. 

(iv) It would avoid the risks inseparable from 
the removal and rearrangement of. the 
collection. 

(v) It would provide a museum which, owing 
to its complete detachment from other build- 
ings, would be specially free from risk of 
fire. 

(vi) It would avoid delay, and afford the public 
an opportunity of entering into the enjoy- 
ment of this priceless assemblage of works of 
art within a few months of the present time, 
instead of five or six years hence. 


Sir Edward Poynter disagrees with the con- 
clusion, arguing that the rearrangement of the 
collection in Hertford House, necessary upon the 
place being thrown open to the public, would 
entirely destroy the effect of palatial display and 
artistic decoration, which are the peculiar features 
of the house. The President of the Royal 
Academy urges the crection of a special museum 
adjoining the National Gallery. 


The late George Elkington | Mellow 


‘he following particulars of the career of the 
late George Elkington, whose death was announced 
in the last issue of the Journ, have been kindly 
supplied by his son, Mr. George Elkington [/”.} :— 

The late Mr. George Elkington was one of the 
oldest members of the Institute, having been 
elected a Fellow in 1854, and continuing in that 
position until 1895, when he was transferred to 
the class of Retired Fellows. After completing 
his education at King’s College School, he was 
articled to Mr. George Porter, who was at that 
time in extensive practice in South London. In 
1817 he commenced practice, and soon established 
himself in Cannon Street, where, with some 
changes, he continued until his retirement. About 
1854 he was appointed Surveyor to the Ler- 
mondsey Improvement Commissioners, and on 
the passing of the Metropolis Local Management 
Act in 1855 beeame Surveyor to the Vestry of 
Bermondsey, and retained that appointment for 
about thirty-eight years. Amongst his earlier 
works were a new school, pensioners’ residences, 
a head-master’s house, and other important works 
at the Medical College, Epsom, Bermondsey 
Parochial Offices, and the enlargement of Ber- 
mondsey Workhouse. From 1875 to 1895 he was 
in partnership with his son, and was engaged 
upon the following amongst other works : Lewis- 
ham District Board of Works Offices, Anerley 
Congregational Church, Penge Vestry Hall, 
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Rotherhithe Public Baths, Richmond Baths, Ber- 
mondsey Town Hall, London Leather Exchange, 
and the tower, spire, and vestries, St. Paul’s, 
Upper Norwood. Mr. Elkington served for many 
years on the Institute Statutory Board of Ex- 
aminers. In 1895 he retired to Worthing, and 
died there at the age of seventy-three years. 


The late Daniel Birkett [/’.). 

Mr. Daniel Birkett, of Carlisle, who died recently 
at Roehampton at the age of sixty, was elected an 
Associate in 1864, and a Fellow in 1870. He was 
a son of the late John Birkett, of Broomhills, near 
Carlisle, and was articled to the late John Dobson, 
of Neweastle, the architect of Holme Eden, near 
Carlisle, Beautfront, near Hexham, the Central 
Station at Neweastle, and other notable works. 
Mr. Birkett was the architect of the Cumberland 
Union Bank, Carlisle: he won the prize given 
by the Corporation for the best design for private 
residences on the Aglionby lands; and from his 
designs were erected the buildings on the east side of 
Portland Square, Carlisle. The business premises 
of Messrs. Hope & Bendle, in the same city, furnish 
an illustration of the boldness and originality of 
his style. He was the architect of many schools 
erected in the neighbourhood of Carlisle, and those 
of Denton Holme and Kendal Street in that city. 
Some ten years avo he retired from the active 
pursuit of his profession, and resided for the most 
part at Silloth. 


The Old Greek Church in Soho. 

Funds are required to put in repair the old 
Greek Church of St. Mary, Soho, which lias 
been recently condemned by the London County 
Council as a “dangerous structure.’ St. Mary’s 
was the first Greek church in England, having 
been built in 1677 by the Archbishop of Samos, 
who recorded the fact in a Greek inscription still 
visible over the west door. The church was sub- 
sequently aequired by a sect of IInguenots calling 
themselves “Les Grees.’’ and it figures in 
Hlogarth’s picture “ Noon.’’ The viear, the Rev. 
Robert Gwynne, in a letter to The Times states 
that he has failed in his efforts to obtain the means 
for putting the church in a safe state, and now 
makes a special appeal to English and Greek 
Churehmen on behalf of this interesting historie 
building. His address is St. Mary’s Vicarage, 
Charing Cross Road, W.C. 


The Architectural Association. 

The following are the arrangements for the 
ordinary meetings of the Architectural Association 
during next session :— 

Oct. 8.—Annual General Meeting: Address by the 
President, Mr. Hampden W. Pratt (.), and distribution of 
prizes. 

Oct. 22.-- Practical Lessons from the 
by Mr. Edwin O. Sachs. 

N ov. 5.— Classification of Trades, by 8. Flint Clarkson | /’.}. 


Paris Bazaar Fire, 
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Some New Materials for Use in Building, by H. D. Searles- 
wood | F’.). 

Dec. 3. —The Planning of High Schools and Endowed 
Schools for Girls, by Mr. J. Osborne Smith [F’.}. 

Dec. 17..-House Painting, by Mr. L. A. Shutirey. 

Jan. 14.—Composition in regard to Publie Buildings, 
by Mr. F. T. Baggallay [F’.}. 

Feb. 4. Hampton Court Palace (illustrated by lantern 
views), by Mr. John Belcher [F’.). 

Feb. 25.— Leadwork, Plain and Decorative (with practical 
demonstrations), by Mr. F. W. Troup [A.). 

March 11.—Seottish Ecclesiastical Architecture in the 
Fourteenth and Fifteenth Centuries (illustrated by lantein 
views), by Hippolyte J. Blane, A.R.S.A. 

March 25.—Constructional Steelwork, 
Cunnington. 

April 22.—The Morality and Economy of Competitions, 
by Mr. H. B. Creswell. 

May 6.—Interior Lighting (reflected lights, &e.), by 
Mr. W. Eckstein, C.E.; Eleetrie Lighting as applied to 
Architecture, by Mr. Tom Ekin. 

May 20.—Foundations as applied to London Buildings 


by Mr. T. C. 


and Riverside Foundations, by Mr. A. T. Walmisley |/7.4.), 
M.Inst.C.E. 

The meetings will be held in the Rooms of the 
Institute at 7.30 p.m. on the dates mentioned. 


REVIEWS. 
(159) 
ART EDUCATION. 

Lectures on Art. By Sir Edward J. Poynter, 1.RA,. 
Fourth and Enlarged Edition. Cr. 80. Lond, 1897. 
Price 6s. 9d. net. (Chapman Hall, Lid., 11, Ren- 
rietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 

The first of these lectures was delivered in 
1869, the last in 1885. The introduction to the 
present edition was written three months ago. 
We thus have a distinguished painter and earnest 
teacher’s current reflections on the conditions of 
British art during the past thirty years. As Sir 
Edward Poynter well remarks in his introduction, 
much of his earlier criticism is nowadays of an 
historic value. Thirty years ago his was a voice 
crying in the wilderness. It was an age of 
shams, false ideals, and complacent hideousness, 
* Violent blues opposed to raw red and orange 
and majenta patterns on arsenic green grounds 
are accepted by people in general as being in 
what we call the Gothic taste.” sunches of 
roses or a lapdog were considered tasteful orna- 
ments for a coal-seuttle. Dad work prevailed in 
all departments of art industry. The art-training 
in vogue, with its rigid insistence on copying 
from the antique and practical disregard of the 
live model, cramped the draughismanship and 
arrested the imagination of our painters. Foreign 
schools poured contempt upon the trivialities, 
mannerisms, and clever trickeries of the popular 
English school of painting. Flabby sentimen- 
tality contested the suffrages of the million with 
Frith’s Derby Day. 

Then, after the lapse of ten years—that epoch- 
making decade of the seventies, when artists 
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entered upon the heritage of the nobler ideals of 
the Pre-Raphaelites and beheld the revelation of 
Leighton’s exquisite beauty, when William Morris 
revived the thoroughness of craftsmanship which 
is the essential of art—the author characterises 
as obsolete most of these early pronouncements ; 
and to-day, looking backward, finds it difficult to 
believe that such a condition of art ever existed 
in England. 

Of historic value, too, are the author’s excur- 
sions into the hot controversies of days past. 
“ Professor Ruskin on Michelangelo” is the 
subject of the Ninth Lecture, delivered in 1875, 
when possibly Ruskin’s influence was at its 
zenith—or at any rate when his teaching gave 
rise to the fiercest attack and the blindest advo- 
cacy. but nowadays who would write otherwise 
than dispassionately of Mr. Ruskin? Who burns 
to reconcile his inconsistencies, is fired with 
indignation at his picturesque and exaggerated 
utterances? The fact is that we are living 
in a new age, almost, like Monsieur Jourdain, 
sans le savoir. We view Mr. Ruskin’s life-work 
in true perspective and appreciate its grandeur, 
We do not stand confused by its quaint and 
irrecular detail. His great performanee has been 
to teach others to perform. The great mass of 
his art criticism is warped by his insistence on 
the moral idea, and by what Sir Edward Poynter 
calls “ his general blindness to the higher qualities 
of art.” So his name is held in reverence now, 
less for hig particular gospel than for his impetu- 
ous apostolate, whereby he compelled the attention 
of England to things unheeded, and made men 
think, and see, and feel for themselves. But it is 
fighting an extinct Satan to attack his contemp- 
tuous opinion of Michelangelo. 

Apart from this curious historical interest, these 
lectures, delivered chiefly as presidential addresses 
at the Slade School, have a permanent practical 
and isthetic value. No one has championed 
more earnestly than the author, whose own work 
is an example of faultless technique, the vital 
claims of thoroughness of workmanship. No one 
has been more assiduous in directing the atten- 
tion of students to the true aims of art, and in 
condemning stereotyped and deadening methods 
of study. It may be thought, perhaps, that 
being himself a figure-painter of rare excellence, 
the author has laid too much importance upon 
the figure. He meets this objection by the sound 
argument that if a student has mastered the live 
model in all its ever-varying attitudes, he will 
have a freedom in drawing any natural object 
which no other course of training could impart. 
On the other hand, he seems to place landscape- 
painting, as a branch of art, on too low a plane. 
He argues that the great masters despised it; 
that the tender landscapes of Perugino, Raffaelle, 
Giorgione, used as backgrounds to figures, are 
proofs that, had they so desired it, they could have 
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produced landscapes pure and simple of the 
highest order. This seems open to question. 
There is a difference between using blue sky, 
hills and streams decoratively, and so penetrating 
to the heart of Nature as to be able to present 
some one of her truths or mysteries as the central 
and compelling idea of a picture. The feeling 
for landscape, it can hardly be doubted, is a later 
growth than feeling for the human form, involv- 
ing as it does more refined abstraction and broader 
spirituality. The peculiarly sensitised vision 
whereby a Claude Monet can pierce through the 
mystery of open-air sunshine did not exist until 
lately, and has only been developed by centuries 
of evolution. 

It is only here and there in these cultured and 
purposeful essays that the reader comes across a 
statement, somewhat dogmatic, which thus rouses 
his dialectical instincts. Such, for instance, is the 
condemnation in the early lectures (gracefully 
modified, however, in notes to later editions) of 
the Dutch school of Van Ostaade and Jan Steen ; 
which leads a malicious fancy to speculate upon 
Ruskinian influences and the famous phrase 
about these painters ‘devoting besotted lives 
to the patient delineation of hogs, Dutchmen, and 
ditch-water.”’ But, on the other hand, all through 
these pages are scattered gems of appreciations 
of artistic work, from the magnificent vindication 
of Michelangelo, the god of Sir Edward’s 
idolatry, and the glowing praise of Turner, to the 
acute and delicate commendation of the stucco 
decoration in the I'arnesina Garden, and the life 
in the wing of a Japanese bird. 

If in this brief notice of Sir Edward Poynter's 
book attention has been chiefly directed to 
incidentals, it is because the essentials—the true 
and earnest teaching, the noble yet practical 
ideals held up for students—are beyond the reach 
of light criticism. Any student preparing for the 
practice of any art could find no truer insight 
into the responsibilities of his mission than in 


these lectures by the President of the Royal 
Academy. 
(160) 
THE CASTLE OF VINCIGLIATA. 


The Castle of Vineigliata. By Leader Scott, author of 
“4A Nook in the Apennines,” “ [Renaissance of Art in 
Italy,” * Tuscan Studies,’ “ Handbook of Sculpture,” 
* Echoes of Old Florence.” 8o. Florence, 1897. [G. 
Barbera, Via Faenza 66, Florence.) 

This book, written in English, beautifully 
printed, and nicely illustrated, is a welcome ad- 
dition to the Library of the Royal Institute for 
several reasons. 

Every architect visits Florence, and when there 
not infrequently sighs to leave the thorouglifare 
for a while—for a few hours it may be—as a relief 
from so much mental effort. This volume will 
lead him to the hill on the north of Florence, a 
rocky eminence to the east of Fiesole, on which 
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stands the restored Castle of Vincigliata, which 
not only contains collections of interesting works 
of art brought together by an English gentleman 
and his Italian wife, the present proprietors of 
the castle, but is in itself an Italian version of 
the architectural revival which in this country is 
generally supposed to have been initiated through 
the writings of Sir Walter Scott. 

Half a century ago the castle was a ruin, and 
probably had been so since the fifteenth century 
(the volume recounts the vicissitudes of its 
history), when its present owner determined to 
completely “ restore” it, so that it not only might 
be a residence for himself, but might form a 
home or museum for his collection of Renaissance 
and other works of art already collected, to which 
have been added a number of objects from the 
classic garden of the Oricellari, in which the 
Plato Academy held its meetings till 1522. The 
Orti Oricellari belonged in the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries to the Rucellai family, and 
the gardens passed through various vicissitudes 
and under many hands until at length, in 1892, 
they were sold and destroyed. “ To rescue some 
of the most revered relics from the final degrada- 
tion of the bric-A-brae shop Commendatore Temple 
Leader gave them honourable hospitality in his 
castle at Vincigliata.”’ 

From the platform on which the castle stands 
a striking panoramic view is obtained of the city 
of Florence spread out below, whilst to the north 
are situated the quarries which supplied the archi- 
tects and builders of Florence with the materials 
for their famous works. 

Our author grows eloquent on the subject :— 
“Here came Giuliano da San Gallo and Bene- 
detto da Maiano, who was bred among these 
quarries, to choose from this spot the stone for 
their architectural work. Michaelangelo’s plans 
for the Laurentian Library and the great stairs 
leading thereto were put into stone hewn from 
this hollow. From this quarry, called on that 
account Cava delle Colonne, came the columns of 


San Lorenzo, Santo Spirito, and the choir of 85. | 


Annunziata. The stone is of various kinds: there 
is a very dark grey sandstone, called by the work- 
men pictra bigia, and a pale bluish sandstone, 
called pictra serena. These have different textures 
in different parts. There is a rough stone, which 
they call rusp2, that withstands exposure to 
atmospherical influence ; and a finer grain, called 
pictra fine, which is used for interiors and for 
sculpturesque decorations. There are some kinds, 
almost as hard as granite, which are known as 
forte, and others, soft and easy to work with the 
chisel, named tenere. The pietra bigia, being 
both hard and strong, is chosen for staircases in 
Florence. 

“ Througl all the fifty quarries the chief sounds 
are the boom of the blaster’s powder, echoing 
suddenly, or the constant ring of the stonecutter’s 
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hammer; for no less than 500 workmen are em- 


ployed on this hill. Fiesole has been poetically 


called the Mother of Florence. Here one realises 
that the idea is not wholly poetic, for during all 
the centuries that Florence has existed the stones 
of Fiesole have formed it. The Etruscan walls, 
the Roman theatre of Fiesole itself, the Mediwval 
fortresses and palaces, the churches, and modern 
houses of Florence all had their birth from this 
inexhaustible hill; and not only the material part 
of Florence, but the soul of her art also rose from 
here. 

“There have been endless generations of stone- 
cutters at Maiano and Settignano, from the time 
when the Romans cut their friezes for the theatre 
at Fiesole, and later, when Arnolfo’s men carved 
the stone for his buildings, and time after time 
the artisan turned into the artist. Mino da 
Fiesole soon left the rough macigno and carved 
his Madonnas in smoother marble ; Desiderio da 
Settignano, Benedetto, and Giuliano da Maiano 
learned that stone was a vehicle to express their 
artistic inspirations by using the chisel in their 
fathers’ workshops. And who knows whether the 
David of Michaelangelo would ever have been 
the pride of the Florentines if the child had not 
passed his babyhood amidst the ring of the 
hammers in these quarries, and seen the scrolls 
and angels emerge under his foster-father’s chisel ? 

“So even a stone quarry has a history and 
artistic interest in this wonderful land which has 
embalmed the past.” 

As we are in the neighbourhood of the 
quarries, we are introduced to the pretty country 
church of San Martino a Mensola, rebuilt about 
1450: “It has a nave and two aisles; a great 
variety of armorial bearings are sculptured in 
the keystones of the arches and capitals of 
columns. There is a treasure of art in this 
church which is, I believe, quite unknown to the 
generality of visitors to Florence. First, over 
the altar, to the left of the choir, there is one 
of the finest of Fra Angelico’s paintings—an 
Annunciation, with the most exquisitely painted 
Madonna and Angels.” Then follows a catalogue 
of several works of art in the church, and our 
author concludes by telling us that at the bridge 
over the Mensola a tramcar is waiting to convey 
us to Florence. 

All this is interesting enough, but would not 
have sufficed to give the entrée to the columns of 
the Journat of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects. There is, however, a special reason 
why the publication of this little volume should 
be noted. 

Who is there amongst practising architects who 
has not felt the want of historical information 
when called upon to deal with some ancient build- 
ing about which he has been consulted? Here, 
in England, what mistakes would have been pre- 
vented if only records had been made in parish 
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registers or family documents of the various addi- 
tions, with dates, and had been forthcoming to 
indicate what had been previously done to the 
buildings, and when! The volume before us is, 
at any rate, a record of what has taken place when 
an ancient castle has had to be restored in our own 
time. So careful is the monograph in recording 
what has been done that views of the ruin as it 
stood early in the century will be found amongst the 
300 illustrations which serve to lead us to a know- 
ledge of the stages of the “ restoration’ which 
was undertaken here within the last half-century. 

Of the additions themselves, and the method of 
the “ restorations,” it is not the intention of the 
writer of these lines to criticise or even to de- 
scribe. The volume will speak for itself. But it 
is incumbent on any one inclined to be critical to 
remember that, as a rule, we are without experi- 
ence of buildings of this character on the soil of 
Italy; that fifty years ago, when these works 
were undertaken, our own architects called upon 
to ‘restore’ even in our own country were not 
possessed of the archeological knowledge we now 
have of our ancient national buildings—to say 
nothing that for the most part their education had 
been in styles of a wholly different character. 

It is necessary, then, that this consideration 
should not be neglected; but the fact remains 
that before all and above all a careful record has 
been made of just what has been done at this 
period, and that an appreciative estimate has been 
furnished, by the proprietor for whom the work 
was done, of those by whose designs and labour 
this costly renouvellement of an ancient residence 
has been effected. 

To explain what has just been said, we are told 
that in looking for an architect Mr. Leader’s 
choice fell on Giuseppe Fancelli, a young man 
whose studies at Florence had for the most 
part been confined to the prevailing Italian styles. 
Still his patron proceeded to train his taste in 
feudal architecture by taking him to study on the 
spot many Medizval castles, such as those of the 
Malaspini in the Lunigiana, and other ancient 
Tuscan buildings, all of which have left their 
impress on his art. At any rate, a bust in white 
marble of the architect is placed in a niche in the 
quadrangle of the keep, with an appreciative in- 
scription by the proprietor for whom the restora- 
tion was conducted. 

Another gratifying and permanent record is 
made of the artisans employed in the decorative 
detail of the works. David Giustini, a stone- 
cutter from Settignano, and Angelo Marucelli_ be- 
tween them did all the decorative sculpture : their 
busts are placed one on each side of the quadrangle 
armoury door, and a well-known seulptor was em- 
ployed to execute this record of appreciated work, 
for they are by Dante Sodini, a Florentine seulp- 
tor, who executed many of the marble statues for 
the fagade of the Duomo of Florence, and in 1889 


received a gold medal at the Paris Exhibition for 
his statue of “ Fides.’ An enduring record is thus 
preserved in the very walls of the castle itself of 
the work done in those days. 

A word must be added as to who it was that 
undertook this formidable architectural renovation, 
and had the courage to record the state in 
which he found the buildings, and to indicate 
exactly the works executed at this time. The 
writer of these lines can just recollect a mob 
parading the streets of the west of London many 
years ago carrying placards on which were in- 
scribed in huge letters the name of Leader: he 
was a politician of what was then the extreme Left 
of the Parliamentary parties in the House of 
Commons. The occasion of the demonstration was 
a Parliamentary election in “ the thirties,” and 
none would then have looked forward to find in 
the English Member of Parliament the present 
proprietor of the Castle of Vincigliata. 

At his eastle, restored in such a conservative 
spirit, the Commendatore Temple Leader, as he 
now is, is wont to receive members of most of the 
royal families in Europe, and her Majesty Queen 
Victoria has more than once paid a visit to the place. 
These visits, by the way, are enduringly recorded 
on the wall of the castle by a medallion portrait 
of her Majesty by the sculptor Dante Sodini, and 
the likeness is exceptionally faithful. 

In short, by the conservative character of every- 
thing recorded in Mr. Leader’s book a valuable 
impress is given to the truth that in architecture 
and the arts the divisions caused by differing 
political feeling find no place; and it is well to 
have so complete an illustration in the work 
which the Commendatore Temple Leader has been 
able to complete. Lenox PRENDERGAST. 


(161) 
LRONWORK. 

Tronwork: Part IT. Being a Continuation of the First 
Handbook, and comprising from the close of the Medieval 
Period to the end of the Eighteenth Century, excluding 
English work. By J. Starkie Gardner. 80. Lond. 
1896. Price 2s. 3d. net. [Published, for the Committec 
of Council on Education, by Chapman & Hall, Limited, 
11, Flenrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C.} 

In an age so pre-eminently distinguished as our 
own by colossal works of iron construction, the 
title of Mr. Gardner’s instructive book would have 
more correctly expressed its purport and limita- 
tions thus far developed had it been Artistic Ivon- 
work. But it seems not improbable that this 
second volume of the book will prove the precursor 
of a third and final volume, in which the author 
will no longer exclude English work, and will 
proceed, perhaps eventually, to show how the 
modern ironmaster is the industrial successor to 
the dignity of the smith, who, as the preface of 
this second volume felicitously states, “was a 
demigod in the days of infant civilisations.”” And 
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truly, if that is to be the conclusion of the author’s 

extended work, its comprehensive title Ironwork 
will prove no longer too large for its subject- 
matter. 

Still, it ig somewhat doubtful whether our 
nineteenth-century Vulcan, in the present pleni- 
tude of his riches and glory, will, without some 
demur, recognise, in the old-world smith of 
Medieval and Rococo puerilities, the prototype of 
his own gianthood ; for it would be a fair subject 
for discussion whether Lord Armstrong, Whit- 
worth, Krupp, Stephenson, Brunel, Baker, Maxim, 
and other modern colossi owe their greatness to 
ancient armourers and working blacksmiths, or 
should rather claim the nobler lineage of the old- 
world mathematicians. We may leave Mr. Gard- 
ner to thrash that question out in his third volume. 
Meanwhile, in this volume No. 2 we shall find 
sufficient reason to covet that peculiar gift so 
richly bestowed on the old smiths and armourers, 
and so severely denied to our modern engineers, 
viz. the gift of making all their works beautiful. 
For, whatever else our marvellous age may boast, 
it must confess that what it has gained of mecha- 
nical skill it has lost of artistic aptitude. 

Our author’s volume No. 2 on every page gives 
proof upon proof how, by the strokes of their deft 
hammers, the old-world iron kings and masters 
welded Art to Necessity, and married Beauty to 
Utility. But every modern ironclad which pushes 
its ugly prow through the sea, and every modern 
bridge which straddles its huge legs across a 
river in such ungainly fashion, and every wretched 
telegraph pole defacing our country highways, and 
every cage-like misery of telephone derrick which 
rears its naked deformity amid the domes and 
towers of our cities, emphasises yet more and 
more strongly the divorce which the genius (or 
the lack of genius) of our time has brought about 
between fancy and fact, i.c. between art and 
utility, or between beauty and truth. 

While the perusal of Mr. Gardner’s book helps 
us to a keener feeling of the contrast between the 
old days of romance and beauty and these our own 
days of science and of prosaic contempt of the 
beautiful in our greatest and most characteristic 
works, to the mind of the architect this contrast 
should appear as a special inducement and eall to 
devote his energies and talents to the development 
and institution of a newer and nobler Order than 
the world has yet seen, in which the truest science 
may be remarried to the iost perfect beauty, 
when the mere engineer, who is incapable of 
designing beautiful works, and the mere artist who 
is ignorant of constructive science, shall both 
yield place to the architect who knows how to 
combine, as the Divine Creator Himself has always 
done, truest science with loveliest art. He who 
would become such an architect will find in Mr. 
Gardner’s book on “ lronwork’’ many practical 
illustrations of what can be achieved by the man 
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of the most humble opportunities who does not 
despise the day of small things. The man who 
can, without impatience, devote his best art to the 
design of a small casket is much more likely to 
succeed in designing a great palace than the man 
who counts the casket too small for his great 
scope of artistic power. 

Amid the wealth of admirable drawings which 
this book contains of small objects on which the old 
smith-artists lavished such love and devotion, it 
would be invidious to particularise. Sutftice it to 
say, Mr. Gardner himself has set every architect an 
example of devoted thoroughness by the way in 
which he has thrown himself into the great and diffi- 
cult task of unfolding, in some sort of historic and 
artistic sequence, the works of the old smiths and 
armourers. And although the letterpress is, for 
the most part, of a merely descriptive and neces- 
sarily cursory character, there are several passages 
of great literary beauty and interest, in which the 
author traces the influence of the contemporary 
political history and national peculiarities of the 
old ironworkers upon their designs and workman- 
ship. ‘Thus, for instance, he describes the intro- 
duction into Italy of the Rococo style, which had 
arisen in France, and flourished amazingly in the 
ironwork of Germany. He says: “It arrived 
when the country (Italy) was abject, and its art 
feeble, when it was in no condition to receive a 
powerful impetus, and develop and carry it further, 
as Germany did. ‘The Italian ironworkers were 
not the men, moreover, to enjoy heavy hammering 
and welding; and it only suited them to produce 
effects in the easiest way. lron that could be 
curled into scrolls, or twisted into spirals, without 
heat ; leaves and flower-petals made of thin sheet 
that could be riveted up cold; collars that could 
be lapped round with a pair of pliers, were what 
they had accustomed themselves to; and the real 
art of smithing, which the Rococo style, especially, 
demands in the highest perfection, appears to 
have been in Italy practically lost.” 

Whatever pains the Italian artists may thus 
have avoided, to the loss of certain excellences in 
their Rococo ironwork, it is certain our author has 
spared no pains of research and study to make 
this second volume a worthy successor to the first ; 
and we feel sure that no architect who reads what 
Mr. Gardner has so well written thus far will fail 
to wish that the final volume may soon follow its 
most able and interesting predecessors. 

Sunderland. Frank Caws. 

(162) 
FIRES IN THEATRES. 

Fires and Public Entertainments. By Edwin O. Saciis, 
Architect, F.S.S. Fo. Lond. 1897. Price 12s. 6d. net. 
(Messrs. C. & E. Layton, 56, Farringdon Street, E.C.) 
lull many a time have I wondered what the 

letters F'.S.5. after Mr. Sachs’s name meant, but 

now it is all explained: “The Royal Statistical 
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Society.”’ Surely he deserves to be a Fellow, 
even if it were only for the labour of compiling 
the work under our notice. This consists of a 
list of 1,115 fires which have occurred at places 
of entertainment in various parts of the world, 
with (in most cases) the age of the building and 
origin of the fire, as well as some earlier records, 
the date of which is more uncertain. 

Of the list there is little to be said. The truth 
will out, that if buildings subject to a considerable 
risk are built of and filled with material of an in- 
flammable nature, the result, sooner or later, must 
be destruction; partial, perhaps, if the fire 
appliances and watching are good; total, if 
things are allowed to get into disuse and not 
sufficient attention is paid to the watching, as 
there is no doubt that if the majority of fires were 
discovered at a sufliciently early stage they would 
never become serious. 

To myself, the most interesting portion of the 
work is the detail given of the construction of the 
building which was the scene of the fatal con- 
flagration in Paris last May; and the lesson it 
teaches, which, if I may be pardoned for saying 
so, I have tried to teach in my small way for the 
last twenty years—i.c. that however good the 
exits are, they are not sufficient if the building be 
constructed of highly inflammable material such as 
timber becomes when subjected to the long-con- 
tinued high temperature to which it is exposed in 
theatres and similar places of entertainment. 


I regret to say that, as an assistant, I have 
made the drawings for some of the buildings 
enumerated in Mr. Sachs’s list, some few even 


more than once, which is to me a _ painful 
admission to make, as it shows that there has not 
been that progress in the construction of this class 
of building which it would be reasonable to expect 
in an age like the present. 

It would have been a most useful addition to 
Mr. Sachs’s work if a list of the buildings had 
been given in which fires took place which were 
prevented from assuming large proportions by 
reason of the precaution taken to prevent spread- 
ing, as, for instance, in the case of the North- 
ampton Theatre, where the greater portion of the 
stage was burnt, the fire doing but little damage 
to the anditorium, owing to the proscenium wall 
being of brick carried out through the roof asa 
sort of party-wall. If this is the ease mentioned 
in the list as occurring on 12th February 1887, it 
may be observed that the theatre was opened 
three years previously, not three montis, as stated. 
The opening night was 5th May 1884. I fancy 
there is also an error in the date of one of the 
fires at the Theatre Royal, Edinburgh, which took 
place on 30th June 18838, not 1884, as stated ; but 
these are matters of detail only. 

I do not see any mention made of the fire at 
the Court Theatre, Liverpool, which took place 
on the 8th January last, on which occasion the 
fire did not spread through the proscenium open- 
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ing, owing to its being fitted with one of my fire- 
resisting curtains, but the flames lapped over the 
proscenium wall. ‘I'he lesson to be learnt from 
this is that, generally, the proscenium wall is not 
carried to a sufficient height above the roof to afford 
adequate protection to the auditcrium; in other 
words, the risks are not sufficiently divided. This 
seems to be the case in the most recent of our 
London theatres, which, as far as one can see from 
the drawings, is divided from the proposed building 
adjoining by a party-wall projecting very slightly 
above the roof. 

No doubt it requires time to get all these ideas 
brought before the public, or their representatives, 
who have the power to make regulations on the 
subject ; and more particularly, because the carry- 
ing out of these regulations is, and will be, a 
matter of considerable expense. 

In dealing with temporary buildings, or indeed 
even with permanent ones, it seems to me that 
where the use of timber in small scantlings is 
unavoidable, the wood should be treated with 
some chemical which would render it less lable 
to blaze or burst out into flame: this might be 
done by the new process introduced from America, 
which is now being brought before the public, as, 
even if the results may not be absolutely per- 
manent—which can only be proved by the efflux of 
time—it is better to make some attempt than to 
proceed on the old lines. 

However, this is a digression from the work 
before me, which is evidently the result of a vast 
amount of information collected and tabulated for 
easy reference, the various tables given being of 
more use statistically than architecturally. If 
the work reaches a second edition, I should advise 
the addition of notes giving fuller details of the 
construction of the various buildings, and stating 
to what extent they were destroyed. Nodoubt Mr. 
Sachs’s statistical mind will take a pleasure in 
this, and his various friends will be ready as ever 
to assist him. Max. CLarke. 


Books received for Review. 

A Practical Treatise on Organ-building. With Plates 
and Appendices. By F. E. Robertson, C.I-E., M.Inst.C.E. 
2 vols. text 8o.; plates la. 4o. Lond. 1897. [Sampson 
Low, Marston & Co., Limited, St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter 
Lane, E.C. 

Oxford and its Colleges. By J. Wells, M.A., Wadham 
College. Illustrated by Edmund H. New. 120. Lond. 1897. 
Price 3s. {Methuen & Co., 36, Essex Street, Strand.] 

The Annual of the British School at Athens, Session 
1895-96. No. II. 40. Lond. 1897. [Macmillan & Co., 
29-30, Bedford Street, Covent Garden.] 

Art and Life, and the Building and Decoration of Cities. 
Arts and Crafts Lectures, by Members of the Arts and 
Crafts Exhibition Society. 80. Lond. 1897. Price 6s. 
(Rivington, Perceval, 34, King Street, Covent Garden.| 

The Mount: Narrative of a Visit to the Site of a Gaulish 
City on Mont Beuvray. With a Description of the 
Neighbouring City of Autun. By P. G. Hamerton. 80. 
Lond, 1897. [Seeley & Co., Limited, 38, Great Russell 
Street.] 
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